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Soviet  initiatives  at  the  bargaining  table  calling  for  Jeep  cuts  in 
conventional  forces  may  well  be  more  than  hollow  offerings. 
According  to  the  author,  recent  Soviet  writings  and  thinking 
on  strategic  deployment  in  particular  indicate  a  willingness  to 
accept  fewer  forward  deployed  forces.  He  also  warns  that  im¬ 
provements  and  probable  changes  in  deployment  and  mobiliza¬ 
tion  systems  may  allow  them  to  maintain  and  even  enhance 
strategic  deployment  capabilities. 


THE  TRANSITION  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  from  a  peacetime  to  a  wartime 
footing  and  the  creation  and  concentration 
of  combined  arms  groupings  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  military  operations  arc  processes  af¬ 
fected  directly  and  fundamentally  by  evolv¬ 
ing  Soviet  perceptions  of  the  nature  of  future 
war.  The  complex  of  plans,  preparations  and 
resources  integral  to  this  process — which  the 
Soviets  designated  "strategic  deployment” — 
has  undergone  sweeping  change  over  the  past 
30  years  and  could  be  substantially  modified 
as  a  consequence  of  continuing  technological 


change,  large-scale  force  restructuring  and 
conventional  arms  reductions  in  Europe.'  In 
what  now  constitutes  an  extensive  and  grow¬ 
ing  body  of  material  assessing  the  nature  of 
strategic  deployment  for  war,  Soviet  planners 
point  to  .ways  in  which  requirements  for  mo¬ 
bilizing  and  moving  the  armed  forces  have 
changed,  and  are  changing,  this  "basic  issue 
of  strategy."'  f-Wuvvb  .  _ 

Perceived  Sovier  requirements  for  strategic 
deployment  needs  in  the  first  years  after 
World  War  II  were  based  on  two  major  fac¬ 
tors:  first,  those  requirements  that  Soviet 
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planners  associated  with  the  difHculc  circum¬ 
stances  of  surprise  anti  lost  initiative  encoun¬ 
tered  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  need  to  support  the  kinds  of  stra¬ 
tegic  combined  arms  operations  that  char¬ 
acterized,  in  particular,  the  last  period  of 


[Soviet  planners)  stressed  that  strategic 
deployment  planning  and  preparations 
must  in  all  cases  be  founded  on  speed, 
secrecy  and  deception,  and  aimed  at  seiz¬ 
ing  the  strategic  initiative  through  forestal¬ 
ling  or  overtaking  enemy  mobilization, 
deployment  and  combat  actions. 


World  War  11.  Beginning  in  the  early  postwar 
years,  these  lessons  learned  were  set  out  in 
detail  and  focused  on  both  the  need  for  speed 
in  mobilizing  and  deploying  forces  and  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  continuous  force  generation 
and  movement  throughout  the  duration  of  a 
conflict.1  Further,  the  mobilization,  concen¬ 
tration  and  movement  of  forces,  together 
with  the  conduct  of  initial  operations,  came 
to  "comprise  a  single  inseparable  process" 
captured  by  the  term  "mobilizational  deploy¬ 
ment."4 

The  "revolution  in  military’  affairs"  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  widespread  introduction  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  changed  Soviet  perceptions  of 
strategic  deployment  requirements  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  1960s.  Tire  almost  exclusive  focus  by  Sovi¬ 
et  planners  on  nuclear  conflict  variants  in  this 
period  reinforced  the  need  for  speed  in  mobi- 
lizational  deployment,  but  emphasized  the  de¬ 
cisive  role  to  be  played  by  military  operations 
conducted  by  force  groupings  already  existing 
and  largely  deployed  in  peacetime.  While  the 
execution  of  some  mobilization  and  deploy¬ 
ment  measures  after  the  initiation  of  hostili¬ 
ties  was  certainly  envisioned,  the  likelihood 
of  early  or  surprise  enemy  nuclear  attack  on 
transportation  and  mobilization  centers  and 


the  decisive  nature  of  friendly  nuclear  strikes 
on  enemy  forces  and  facilities  were  thought  to 
render  these  measures  both  problematical  and 
less  important.  In  addition,  the  likely  short 
duration  of  a  general  nuclear  war  radically  re¬ 
duced  the  need  for  continuous  force  genera¬ 
tion.’ 

This  1960's  view  of  strategic  deployment  in 
the  nuclear  age  was  encapsulated  by  Marshal 
V.  D.  Sokolovsky's  Milton}  Strategy,  which 
pointed  to  the  obsolescence  of  past  approach¬ 
es  and  judged  that  mobilization,  concentra¬ 
tion  and  deployment  measures  could  for  the 
most:  part  be  "carried  out  ahead  of  time  and 
merely  completed  in  a  period  of  threat.’1*  So¬ 
viet  strategic  deployment  planning  and  prepa¬ 
rations  in  the  1960s  were  predicated  on  this 
view,  which  was  reflected  throughout  military 
writings  and  large-scale  exercises  of  the  peri¬ 
od,  and  by  Soviet  force  organization  and  the 
military  support  infrastnteture. 

Current  Soviet  Approach  and  System 

Tire  Sokolovsky  judgment  on  strategic  de¬ 
ployment,  noted  above,  was  singled  out  for 
sjwcial  criticism  by  Colonel  General  M.  A. 
Gareyev  in  his  1985  book  M.  V.  Fnm;e— 
Military  Theorist.1  Gareyev  acknowledged  the 
obvious  desirability  of  meeting  strategic  de¬ 
ployment  requirements  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  but  went  on  to  cite,  the  many  prac¬ 
tical  military  and  military-political  consider¬ 
ations  that  could  prevent  this.  He  and  other 
Soviet  planners  stressed  the  need  for  a  strate¬ 
gic  deployment  system  that  could  deal  with 
any  conflict  variant  and  that  could  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  "under  any 
conditions  in  which  imperialist  aggressors  ini¬ 
tiate  war."* 

Indeed,  classified  Soviet  sources  a  decade 
earlier  had  already  made  precisely  this  point. 
These  sources  set  out  distinctions  between 
strategic  deployment  in  nuclear  and  nonnu¬ 
clear  war,  and  described  approaches  that 
would  meet  the  specific,  attendant  features 
and  difficulties  associated  with  each  variant. 
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|  Beginning  in  the  1970*,  the  element  of strategic  deployment  termed 

"pnparing  theater*  of  military  action  "  received  new  Mttention.  Thin  process,  which 

I  u  continuing  apace,  takes  many  forms,  but  is  centered  mainly  on  pre-positioning 

huge  stockpiles  of  ammunition,  POL  (petroleum,  oils  and  lubricants),  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  in  forward  theater  areas  [ plus J  improving  the  road,  rail,  air,  and  water  transporta¬ 
tion  links  and  facilities  essential  for  the  movement  of  military  units  and  materiel. 


They  stressed  that  strategic  deployment  plan¬ 
ning  and  preparations  must  in  all  eases  be 
founded  on  speed,  secrecy  and  deception,  and 
aimed  at  seizing  the  strategic  initiative 
through  forestalling  or  overtaking  enemy  mo¬ 
bilization,  deployment  and  combat  actions.* 
These  principles  continue  to  govern  Soviet 
approaches  to  strategic  deployment  and  are 
reflected  in  current  Soviet  peacetime  force 
stntcture,  readiness  and  deployment,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  theaters  of  strategic  mili¬ 
tary  action  (TSMAs)  around  the  Soviet  pe¬ 
riphery. 

In  regard  to  Soviet  planning  for  operations 
against  NATO  generally,  preallocatcd, 
forward-based  tactical  units  and  operational 
formations  arc  deployed  and  maintained  in 
peacetime  at  levels  of  strength  and  operation¬ 
al  readiness  adequate  to  undertake  initial  op* 
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erations  immediately,  while  lower  strength/ 
less  ready  forces  in  each  TSMA  are  to  be  rap¬ 
idly  mobilized  and  deployed  to  fill  out  or  rein¬ 
force  operational  groupings  early  in  a  conflict. 
The  emphasis  is  on  fielding  large  Warsaw* 


Pact  combined  arms  groupings  rapidly  on  key 
strategic  and  operational  directions.  These 
forces  are  to  be  strong  enough  to  repel  an  en¬ 
emy  surprise  attack,  cover  ongoing  operation¬ 
al  deployment  and  rapidly  undertake  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  theater-strategic  scale.  Plans  and  ■ 
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preparations  are  made  for  the  continued  gen-  . 
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eration  of  forces — including  the  cication  of  hi 
new  units — and  the  introduction  of  large  stra¬ 
tegic  reserves  of  all  types  to  sustain  military  e* 
operations  for  periods  that  may  be  protracted.  tiotl 

In  a  nuclear  war,  such  strategic  reserves  - 

would  be  used  largely  to  reconstitute  severely _ 

reduced  theater  forces,  while  in  a  nonnuclear 
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conflict  they  would  be  intended  principally  to 
achieve  the  conventional  force  superiority 
necessary  for  achieving  theater  objectives.1* 
Integral  to  the  whole  process  is  a  quick* 
reaction  mobilization  system  that  draws  on 


Given  the  extreme  difficulty 
in  interdicting [battalion-increment 
reinforcements)  the  substantial  speed  and 
inherent  flexibility  it  possesses,  and  its 
ability  to  debtor  rested,  combat-capable 
maneuver  units  to  forward  areas,  heavy 
bit  units  would  likely  receive  even  mote 
emphasis  in  a  post-reduction  Europe. 


the  Soviet  Union’s  large  reserve  military  man¬ 
power  base  ami  earmarked  transport  vehicles 
and  equipment  from  the  national  economy." 

Beginning  in  the  1970s,  the  element  of 
strategic  deployment  termed  "preparing  the¬ 
aters  of  military  action"  received  new  atten¬ 
tion.  This  process,  which  is  continuing 
apace,  takes  many  forms,  but  is  centered 
mainly  on  pre-positioning  large  stockpiles  of 
ammunition,  POL  (petroleum,  oils  and  lubri¬ 
cants),  and  other  supplies  in  forward  theater 
areas;  improving  the  road,  rail,  air,  anti  water 
transportation  Jinks  and  facilities  essential  for 
the  movement  of  military  units  and  materiel; 
prestocking  lincs*of*communication  repair 
and  reconstruction  materials;  designating  and 
preparing  comoonents  of  the  Soviet  and  East 
European  national  economy  (hospitals,  repair 
facilities,  and  so  forth)  to  support  the  military 
in  time  of  war;  establishing  hardened  com¬ 
mand  posts  and  communication  facilities  for 
the  control  of  theater  forces;  and  associated 
training  and  planning  measures  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  national  economy  that  ate  all  explic¬ 
itly  identified  by  the  Soviets  as  integral  to 
strategic  deployment.11  Clearly,  the  high  com¬ 
mands  of  forces  established  in  two  of  the 
thtee  theaters  facing  NATO  play  an  impor¬ 


tant  role  in  strategic  deployment,  in  drat  they 
are  intended  irt  part  to  facilitate  the  rapid  transi¬ 
tion  of  theater  forces  to  a  wartime  footing." 

Strategic  Deployment  and  Future 
Soviet  Force  Posture 

There  is  a  potential  that  Soviet  forces  in 
the  forward  area — and  perhaps  forccwide — 
will  be  reduced  as  a  consequence  of  techno¬ 
logical,  operational  and  conventional  arms 
control  developments.  The  large-scale  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Soviet  theater  forces  in  Europe 
through  any,  or  a  combination,  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  will  unquestionably  affect  Soviet  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  strategic  deployment  of  the 
armed  forces  in  a  number  of  respects.  In  judg¬ 
ing  what  Soviet  adjustments — or  more  radical 
changes — may  be  undertaken  in  regard  to 
movement,  mobilization  and  associated  train¬ 
ing  issues,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind,  first 
of  all,  that  despite  changing  Soviet  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  of  future  war,  rise  stated 
Soviet  objective  for  strategic  deployment  in  a 
theater  conflict  is  twofold.  That  is,  strategic 
deployment  must  ensure  and  provide  for 

•  Creating  the  required  superiority  in 
forces  and  means  over  the  enemy  in  the 
TSMA,  in  order  to  conduct  the  initial  strate¬ 
gic  operations  successfully. 

•  Seizing  the  strategic  initiative,  achieving 
victory  in  the  initial  operations  and  develop¬ 
ing  efforts  by  the  commitment  of  forces  arriv¬ 
ing  from  the  interior." 

Superimposed  on  these  goals — which  the 
weight  of  evidence  to  date  suggests  will  re¬ 
main  unchanged  over  the  next  decade — is  the 
continuing  requirement  to  plan  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  enemy 
and  to  meet  the  kinds  of  mobilization  and  de¬ 
ployment  demands  such  employment  would 
present.  In  addition,  the  perceived  danger 
posed  to  transportation  lines  and  facilities  by 
precision-guided  munitions  already  fielded,  as 
well  as  those  projected  for  future  introduc¬ 
tion,  will  continue  to  grow  as  a  major  Soviet 
planning  consideration. 
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Soviet  planning  lor  strategic  movement  is  predicated  on 
the  integrated  use  of all  forms  of  transport .  Rail  will  remain  a  critically  important 
means  of strategic  movement  in  many  circumstances  and  the  continuing  growth  and 
capability  of military  transport  asiation  is  significant  in  terms  of  transporting  tailored 
mtttorised  rifle  or  airborne  light  armored  forces. 


Movement  and  Reinforcement 

Among  the  principal  criteria  for  Soviet 
planners  considering  acceptable  levels  of  con¬ 
ventional  force  dispositions  would  Ik-  the  po¬ 
tential  for  establishing  operational  groupings 
capable  of  meeting  the  above  requirements. 
While  not  minimizing  the  potential  problems 
involved,  Soviet  planners  judge  that  even 
limited  Soviet  transport  resources — in  a  peri¬ 
od  of  threat  preceding  war — could  reestablish 
sizable  combat  forces  in  the  forward  area  in  a 
short  period  of  time  through  a  combination  of 
covert  and  overt  means. 

Soviet  planning  for  strategic  movement  is 
predicated  on  the  integrated  use  of  all  forms 
of  transput*.  Rail  will  remain  a  critically  im¬ 
portant  mea  ls  of  strategic  movement  in  many 
circumstances  and  the  continuing  growth  and 
capability  of  military  transport  aviation  is  sig¬ 
nificant  in  terms  of  transporting  tailored  mo¬ 


torized  rifle  or  airborne  light  armored  forces.11 
Additionally,  the  potential  of  inland  water¬ 
ways  and  the  water  movement  of  forces  along 
maritime  axes  is  not  insignificant  from  the 
Soviet  planners'  perspective.'*  The  role  and 
relative  contributions  of  various  types  of 
transportation  means  have  been  examined 
and  reexamined  by  Soviet  planners  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s. 11  While  all  movement 
means  have  advantages  and  limitations,  it  is  a 
Soviet  perception  that  units  moving  by 
march,  under  their  own  power  and  with  at¬ 
tached  motor  transport  means,  will  Ik*  of  crit¬ 
ical  importance.  Indeed,  it  is  a  Soviet  plan¬ 
ning  assumption  that  till  units  located  in  bor¬ 
der  military  districts  will  move  to  the  forward 
area  by  march.'* 

Strategic  heavy  lift  transporter  units  would 
be  particularly  important  in  this  regard  and 
their  present  capability  serves  to  illustrate 
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this.  That  is,  if  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  3,500  heavy  equipment  transporters  now 
assigned  to  strategic  transporter  regiments 
were  assigned  to  support  the  Western  TSMA, 
any  of  the  following  force  packages  could  be 
moved  from  the  western  Soviet  Union  to  East 
Germany  in  72  hours,  or,  perhaps,  in  less 
than  half  that  times1’ 

•  More  than  50  tank  or  BMP-equipped 
motoriz'd  rifle  battalions. 

•  Ten  tank  regiments  or  10  BMBcquipped 
motorised  rifle  regiments. 

•  Two  or  three  tank  or  motorized  rifle  di¬ 
visions. 

•  One  or  two  “new  army  corps”  plus  some 
20  tank  or  motorized  rifle  battalions. 

•  Tens  of  thousands  of  metric  tons  of  bulk 
supply  items,  such  os  ammunition,  POL,  and 
so  forth. 

The  prospect  of  a  limited — or  perhaps 
sweeping— reorganization  of  Soviet  maneuver 
units  may  focus  Soviet  attention  further  on 
small  unit  reinforcement  options  such  as  the 
option  indicated  in  the  first  point  above. 


Even  a  superficial  examination  of 
Soviet  capabilities  in  this  rega*  j,  however, 
suggests  that  substantial  conventional  force 
reductions  may  well  be  acceptable  to  So¬ 
viet  planners  charged  with  evaluating  ap¬ 
proaches  for  reestablishing  forward  deploy¬ 
ed  force  groupings  in  time  of  crisis  or  war. 


That  is,  a  Soviet  force-restructuring  effort 
centered  on  the  creation  of  corps  and  brigades 
with  subordinate  battalions — as  some  evi¬ 
dence  suggests  may  be  underway — would  fur¬ 
ther  increase  the  utility  of  reinforcement  by 
battalion  increment,  since  the  battalion 
would  comprise  the  basic  building  block  of 
larger  tactical  units  and  operational-tactical 
formations. 

Given  the  extreme  difficulty  in  interdict¬ 


ing  this  means  of  strategic  transport,  the  sub¬ 
stantial  speed  and  inherent  flexibility  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  and  it*  ability  to  deliver  rested, 
combat-capablt,*  maneuver  units  to  forward 
areas,  heavy  lilt  units  would  likely  receive  even 
more  emphasis  in  a  post-reduction  Europe.  A 
substantial  increase  in  the  see  of  this  strategic 
transport  force  could  be  made  quickly  and  rela¬ 
tively  cheaply.  Thus,  the  potential  for  rapid  re¬ 
inforcement  represented  by  this  transport  mode 
alone  may  give  Soviet  planners  reduction  and 
reinforcement  options  that  arc  not  immediately 
apparent  to  Western  observers. 

Dramatic  increases  in  Soviet  movement 
and  reinforcement  capabilities  are  possible  in 
the  near  term  as  a  consequence  of  new  tech¬ 
nological  innovations.  Soviet  Lieutenant 
General  M.  M.  Kir’yan  and  others  have 
pointed  to  the  potential  of  wing-in-ground 
(WIG)  technology  for  the  transport  of  large 
military  cargos.10  The  Soviets  underscore  the 
speed,  heavy  loads  and  modest  foci  consump¬ 
tion  associated  with  low-flying  WIG  craft,  as 
well  as  their  capability  to  travel  as  easily  over 
ground  as  water  and  to  negotiate  high  obsta¬ 
cles.  Combining  the  characteristics  of  aircraft 
and  ships,  these  vehicles  may  be  involved  in 
the  land  and  sea  transport  of  both  tactical 
units  and  materiel. 

Overall,  reinforcement  potential  by  indi¬ 
vidual  or  integrated  transport  means  will  ex¬ 
ercise  a  major  influence  on  the  sire  of  con¬ 
ventional  force  reductions  or  reorganizations 
Soviet  planners  may  consider  and  on  post- 
reduction/reorganization  military  capabilities. 
Computer  simulations  designed  to  evaluate  a 
spectrum  of  reduction  variants  and  transport 
combinations  are  essential  for  better  defining 
Soviet  options  and  perspectives.11  Even  a  su¬ 
perficial  examination  of  Soviet  capabilities  in 
this  regard,  however,  suggests  tliat  substantial 
conventional  force  reductions  may  well  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  Soviet  planners  charged  with 
evaluating  approaches  for  reestablishing  for¬ 
ward  deployed  force  groupings  in  time  of  crisis 
or  war. 
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It  is  a  Sosie t  perception  that  units  moving  by  march,  under  their  own  power 
and  with  attached  motor  transport  means,  will  he  (if  critical  importance. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  Soviet  planning  assumption  that  all  units  located  in  border  military 
districts  will  move  to  the  fdnvaril area  hy  march. 


Pre-positioning 

71k*  prc-|X»itionmg  of  equipment  andstip 
plies,  as  noted  above.  is  part  ul  the  Soviet  ap¬ 
proach  to  preparing  TSM.As  lor  the  conduct 
of  military  operations.  Its  ptiqx»sc,  of  course, 
is  to  minimi:?  transport  requirements  in  an 
environment  of  widespread  interdiction,  to 
minimize  the  many  competing  transport  re¬ 
quirements  associated  with  mobilization  or 
war  and  to  improve  the  speed  ol  operational 
deployment  and  timely  commitment  ol  force 
groupings. "  With  major  force  reductions  and 
the  coasequent  requirement  to  rapidly  rees¬ 
tablish  operational  groupings  under  the  threat 
ol  enemy  interdiction,  pre*posiiioning  in 
some  respects  would  grow  in  importance. 
Currently,  pre-posmoned  logistic  stockpiles  m 
TSMAs  opposite  NATO  are  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  many  weeks  ol  operations  by  the  large 
theater  combined  arms  forces  now  allocated 
to  each  theater.  While  the  continued  mainte¬ 
nance  of  these  forward  deployed  stocks  would 
be  essential,  their  further  increase  would 
probably  not  be  required  should  there  be  a 
post-INF  Treaty  reduction  of  maneuver  and 
support  units.  However,  the  hardening  and 
Jhpcr  al  of  some  stock'  to  provide  for  their 


survivability  would  be  desirable  from  the  So* 
vict  planners'  perspective,  .vs  would  the  im¬ 
provement  of  local  transportation  means  to 
provide  lor  their  timely  movement  to  field  !o* 
catioasm  a  pcmxi  of  threat. 

The  pre-positioning  of  unit-configured 
equipment  sets  to  lx-  manned  hy  troops  intro- 
duved  into  the  forward  area  could,  of  course, 
reduce  movement  requirements  substantially. 
It  is  in  this  area  that  new  Soviet  pre¬ 
positioning  initiatives  would  be  most  likely. 
There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  Soviets  cre¬ 
ating  -uch  lone  packages,  and  their  extensive 
creation  in  connection  with  troop  with¬ 
drawals  may  constitute  an  attractive  Soviet 
option.11  While  maneuver  unit  equipment 
sets  would  clearh  be  good  candidates  for  pre- 
positiuning,  it  is  probable  that  engineer,  re¬ 
pair  and  technie.il  support,  medical  and  other 
support  unit  sets  would  be  pre-posmoned  .is 
well. 

Military  Mobilization  System 

The  Soviet  mobilization  system  is  intended 
to  provide— within  hours  of  the  notification 
of  a  general  mobilization— hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  reservists  and  equipment  items  of  all 
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The  pcc-poaidorung  of 
uni«onfigured  equipment  sets  to  be 
manned  by  troops  introduccii  into  the 
forward  area  could,  of  course,  reduce 
movement  requirements  substantially. 

...Then:  is  ample  precedent  foe  the  Soviets 
creating  such  force  packages. 


types  to  units  and  formations  througliout  iIk 
armed  forces.  After  bringing  designated 
reduced-strength  active  units  up  to  full 
strength  and  creating  those  immediately 
needed  new  units,  the  system  would  be  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  continued  generation  and  build¬ 
up  of  cadre  and  new  units  and  the  mobiliza- 
tion  of  reservists  and  equipment  from  the  na¬ 
tional  economy.  With  substantial  conventional 
force  reductions  in  the  forward  area  or  tlsc  Sovi¬ 
et  Union  itself,  adjustments  to  tlw  mobilization 
system  may  also  be  fortltcoming. 

While  speed,  secrecy  anti  efficiency  in  mo¬ 
bilization  have  always  been  cmpliasized,  tiiey 
would  acquire  a  special  character  in  a  post¬ 
reduction  environment.  Additional  emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  the  initial,  incremental, 
covert  mobilization  of  foices,  and  a  host  of 
tailored  uuukhalut  (deception)  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  disguise  mobilization  and  deploy¬ 
ment  through  their  various  stages.  A  number 
of  Soviet  sources  have  suggested  what  such 
measures  might  comprise.14  Combined  with  a 
strategic  deployment  system  designed  for  tire 
surge  generation  of  forces  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  the  Soviet  goal  of  "forestalling  and 
overtaking"  enemy  strategic  deployment 
might  be  achieved,  even  with  a  substantial 
reduction  of  forces  in  the  forward  area.  Rela¬ 
tive  enemy  mobilization  and  deployment  ca¬ 
pabilities  are,  of  course,  an  explicitly  noted 
element  of  Soviet  calculations  in  this  regard.” 

Despite  the  obvious  advantages  of  com¬ 
puter  technology  in  the  operation  of  military 
commissariats,  Soviet  literature  suggests  that 


computers  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  rdk  and  not  very  effectively.* 
It  is  likely  tliat  new  emphasis  would  be  placed 
on  fully  automating  tire  commissariat  system, 
particularly  in  border  military*  districts.  Far 
more  careful  attention  would  be  given  to 
identifying  military  specialists  and  general 
troops  required  for  early  call-up,  with  those 
reservist  personnel  needed  to  constitute  key 
eombat  and  support  units  prcdcsignatcd  and 
periodically  trained  to  an  extent  that  greatly 
exceeds  current  standards.  Special  categories 
of  highly  trained  reservists  designated  for  early 
call-up  would  probably  be  created,  and  partial 
mobilization  exercises  would  be  held  more 
frequently  and  be  more  demanding.  The  peri¬ 
odic  movement  of  personnel  and  selected 
units  to  forward  deployment  areas  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  bonier  military  districts  would 
probably  play  a  growing  role  in  such  exercises. 

Reservist  training  overall— which  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  reports  is  uneven  and  often 
inadequate— would  receive  new  emphasis, 
particularly  if  Soviet  forces  were  reduced  and 
not  simply  relocated.  The  reported  poor  per¬ 
formance  of  conscripts  (and  reservists)  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  suggests  that  preinduction  training 
under  DOSAAF— a  Russian  acronym  for  Vol¬ 
untary  Society  for  Cooperation  with  the 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy — may  be  upgrad¬ 
ed  as  well,  if  a  smaller  force  were  to  be  more 
effective  in  the  early  stages  of  conflict.”  Even 
recognizing  the  demographic  problems  in¬ 
volved,  the  prospects  of  reinstating  a  three- 
year  term  of  service  for  some  ground  force 
conscripts  may  be  considered.  It  is  most  un¬ 
likely  that  Soviet  planners  would  accept  to¬ 
day’s  levels  of  reservist  and  conscript  training 
as  adequate  for  a  smaller  force  in  the  future. 

Overall,  there  is  a  spectrum  of  Soviet  op¬ 
tions  for  meeting  strategic  deployment  goals 
in  a  future  environment  shaped  by  new  bat¬ 
tlefield  technologies,  restructured  forces,  and 
conventional  arms  reduction.  Soviet  opera¬ 
tional  groupings  with  adequate  levels  of  train¬ 
ing  could  be  rapidly  fielded  and  committed — 
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even  with  substantial  force  reductions/ 
relocations  in  forward  theater  areas.  Such 
strategic  deployment  could  be  accomplished 
through  a  combination  of  existing  and  im- 
proved  strategic  transportation  means,  cur¬ 
rent  pre-positioning  practices  and  new  initia¬ 
tives  centered  on  the  creation  of  unit- 
configured  equipment  sets,  and  adjustments 
to  the  mebiliiation  system  and  associated 
training  measures.  Similar  options  could  be 
implemented  in  response  to  a  broader  Soviet 


conventional  anus  cut,  in  which  Soviet  units 
were  not  just  relocated,  but  deactivated  or 
placed  in  cadre  status.  Finally,  while  analo¬ 
gous  measures  could  be  undertaken  to  offset 
the  deactivation  of  indigenous,  non-Soviet, 
Warsaw  Pact  forces,  it  is  probable  that  Soviet 
planners  would  look  more  closely  at  the  con¬ 
tingencies  existing  in  the  mid-1960s,  when 
the  need  to  establish  force  groupings  incorpo¬ 
rating  far  less  effective  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
was  preeminent  in  Soviet  war  planning. 
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